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THE BRIGHT, THE MORNING STAR 

ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 



In these days, after great suffering, we passionately 
wish all things to be new. The economic order and inter- 
national relationships are to be reformed. Art and literature 
are to be reshaped. Religion is to find new names for the 
ineffable, new definitions for the infinite, new ways of in- 
timacy with the unknown. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, this longing for renewal 
might easily direct our attention to Christianity, a form 
of religion which is older than the industrial system and 
the balances of power which we declare to be outworn. For 
Christianity is not a thing of creeds and dogmas, nor of 
morals and worship, nor even of faith and works. It is, 
rather, an expression of the renewableness of the world. The 
great metaphors used of it by the first believers, and never 
superseded in the literature of two thousand years, refer to 
this essence. The spirit of Christ is the morning star, re- 
appearing after nights of terror. It is the water of life, 
ever renewed and ever renewing. It is the tree of life, bear- 
ing fresh fruit in repeated productivity. 

This explains why Christianity has outlived the suc- 
cessive moulds of civilization in which it has been con- 
tained. The Rome of Constantine, Europe of the Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance, leagues of nations in the 
twentieth century go and come, but the religion of Christ 
persists. It is easy to say that it is a folly or a failure. It 
is not yet possible to say that it has passed off the stage of 
history, with the Roman Empire, or feudalism. Certainly, 
this religion, however formally connected with the state, 
has never been used as a controlling principle in the guid- 
ance of nations. But as a flame in the hearts of men and 
women it has, so far, never ceased to burn. From age to 
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age it seems to consume at least its own failures and its own 
incrustations. 

When Christianity was born into the world, Rome was 
in possession of the machinery of civilization. But this 
machinery — in spite of the difference in products — was so 
like our own that a new-born Christian spirit among our- 
selves would be appearing in the same sort of world com- 
pounded of sense and intellect. Christianity found in ex- 
istence every force that is symbolized by our capitols and 
city halls, our factories and shops and banks, our universities 
and libraries and museums, our theatres and athletic fields, 
our barracks and arsenals and camps. Rome also had its 
rich and poor men, its powerful and weak, its wise and 
ignorant, its wicked and virtuous. The common life teemed 
with problems. Society was oppressed with responsibilities. 
" Sore distress, imminent danger, momentous decision" — 
'these, in some of their Protean shapes, existed in the first 
century of the Christian era as well as in the twentieth. 

Into this familiar environment slipped quietly a new 
idea. Christianity appeared unheralded but freighted with 
destiny. It was a religion without tradition, without author- 
ity either of state or of priesthood, without sacred books, 
without organization. All these accessories it was to take 
unto itself later, but in the century of its birth it was only 
the fruitful faith in a man who had taught that men could 
be born again to better things. In these brief, halcyon days 
a life spoke clearly, heard always above the mechanism of 
religious observances. Many other religions were reassur- 
ing men with the promise of salvation, of immortality, or 
morality, with the offer of life in place of death. But it was 
the early Christian passion for a person that in the end 
brought conviction of the incredible. The religion of Christ, 
rather than the religions of Mithras or of Isis, issued the 
great proclamations of personality: 

I came that ye might have life. 

I am the resurrection and the life. 

I am the waj', the truth and the life. 

The conviction of the few became in time the acceptance 
of the many, the fervor of the obscure grew into the religion 
of the state. "Christian civilization" emerged into being 
with all its anomalies and compromises. Living on through 

vol.. ccx. — wo. 769. 47 
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differing epochs, the Christian organization has shown 
always the very age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure. Hence the reiterated need — as often fulfilled in 
great personalities — of a new birth of the informing spirit. 
This spirit, in its first expression, was amazingly disso- 
ciated from most of what occupies our minds today, and 
occupied equally the minds of the pagans. Like our own, 
pagan literature reflects the governing of great dominions, 
the opening up of trade and commerce, the developing of 
the arts, the changing of philosophical thought, the satisfy- 
ing of the senses and the passions. Even in its noblest ideal- 
istic forms classical literature is full of the actualities of the 
civilization which produced it. The New Testament, on 
the other hand, is an extraordinary product of the imagina- 
tion. In it is almost no trace of the things that result from 
material needs or intellectual processes. They are stupen- 
dously allowed for in the announcement that whatever is 
good in them will follow upon an acceptance of a spiritual 
principle. But it is this principle with which the New 
Testament deals. The city reared by its builders, remote 
and fresh as a strange planet that swims into our ken, is 
radiant with new things — with the new man, the new law, 
the new hope, the new joy, the new fruits of a new spirit. 
The effect of this radiant freshness upon one who turns from 
the other human records of the same period is almost inex- 
pressible. It is like a violin's clear and rapid note, separated 
from the orchestra. It is like a lark's song at heaven's gate, 
before the day is old. It is the dawn unwearied, the air un- 
sullied, the stream untainted. 

This impact of the New Testament is the more remark- 
able because it contains not only the tragic material of the 
life and death of Jesus, but also the stories of other lives 
which ended in violent deaths and had been exposed to many 
kinds of suffering. Furthermore it is cognizant of the ex- 
istence round about of poverty and misery, of uncleanness 
and hatred and wrath and strife. Anger at evil flashes 
through this book, even as it blazes in the Old Testament and 
burns in the Hellenism of Aeschylus and Plato. The dawn- 
like radiance of the first Christian records must be due to 
some force within them which is forever renewable and for- 
ever bright amid any experiences of suffering or any 
knowledge of evil. This force i* an emotion which was new 
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in an aging world. It is a love for God and for men which 
continuously turns death into life, clay into spirit. Its name 
defied the Greek language — the lingua franca of the period 
— and still defies our speech. The Love of the New Testa- 
ment has no counterpart in other emotions for which the 
same word must be used. At its epiphany it was almost as 
different from the reasoned good-will of the Stoic philoso- 
phers, or the gentle humaneness of Virgil as it was from 
the scarlet-lipped Eros of Sappho or of Ovid. Nor was it 
the Eros of Athenian humane and tolerant society, who 
was toasted by the host at a famous dinner as the giver of 
kindness and delicacy, the pilot, the helper, the defender, 
the savior of human intercourse. Nor was it the same as 
the Eros whom Socrates preached at this same dinner as 
the guide of the soul from the single beauties of earth to the 
notion of absolute beauty and goodness. 

Indeed, this Platonic love is especially remote from the 
emotion which is at the core of the New Testament. Plato's 
conception of love as the intermediary between God and 
man greatly influenced the later development of Christian 
metaphysics. Mediaeval Christianity is full of his idea, 
extended and rarefied. But in the New Testament love is 
as direct an emotion as it is in the amorous poets. It is 
antipodal in origin and purpose, but similar in certitude 
and simplicity. Practical, clean, the love of the early Chris- 
tians made the members of the community kindly affec- 
tioned to each other, tender-hearted, without malice, hos- 
pitable, generous and patient. It also spurred them on to 
be industrious in their occupations, and fervent in all the 
ordinary business of life. These obscure men and women 
certainly tried to "walk honestly, as in the day." At the 
same time, this new emotion, without losing reality, was 
a thing of exceeding power and beauty. It covered their 
lowliness as with a garment. Neither life nor death, nor 
things present, nor things to come could separate them from 
it. Because they possessed it, things present and things to 
come, all of life and all of death belonged to them. It made 
them one with God, even while it consecrated them to every 
duty of earth. It set them free from self, even while it 
bound them to the service of their fellow-men. It exposed 
them to persecution, and it filled them with joy. It drove 
thpm !ntn war with the world, and it granted them a p'eace 
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iiat passeth understanding. New even to the purest and 
best in classical antiquity, this Christian love rose like the 
light of morning over the empire of Greek thought, and 
Rome's empire of lands and seas. Say what we will of the 
successive failures of Christian history, we must admit that 
this new emotion, this untried passion transformed the 
antique man and all his works. It made into something 
quite new the antique mind. It was Christ's form of the 
continuous process of creation. Whenever and wherever 
it appears it makes over the mind of man. The treasure of 
Christianity, poured into earthen vessels, has often been lost. 
But whenever it has been caught and held it has never 
failed to make of the receiver a chalice of a new spirit. The 
creation is recurrent from millenium to millenium, whether 
it be seen in Paul or in Francis of Assisi, or in our own 
twentieth century neighbor. 

Now this will to renewal became alive in a world which 
had been regarding justice as its highest standard. Nor 
has the morality of our western civilization ever denied 
the validity of this standard. The stream from the Acrop- 
olis is inextricably mingled — even if unacknowledged — 
with the waters of our contemporary life. To become just 
was the final aim of Greek moral effort, and Greek lit- 
erature never served a nobler purpose than when it revealed 
the beauty of Justice as God's attribute and man's arbiter. 
In this dual capacity we still revere it. Much of the finest 
talk of today premises justice as the pearl of great price, 
the desideratum of the time. Public speeches, books, mag- 
azines, conversations insist that it must be sought in the 
restoration of peace, in the treatment of the conquered 
enemy, in the solution of the problems of capital and labor, 
in the general reconstruction of society. What, then, has 
become of the stream that flowed from Golgotha? Has 
it stagnated in dogmas and formulas, having no issue in 
the living thoughts and actions of men? Not in historical 
curiosity, but for the sake of moral enlightenment, let us 
try to understand two ways of thought. 

Justice and Love do not differ in purpose and goal. Both 
demand the destruction of evil, the triumph of good, the 
redemption of man. Both offer spiritual life at a high 
price, and declare that the wages of sin is death. But in 
their way of redeeming, in their persuasion to a better life. 
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-in their choice of ministers they are cleft asunder, worlds 
apart. 

The minister of Justice is still, as in the days of the 
Greeks, retributive punishment. The plastic Hellenic 
imagination personified this divine retribution as Nemesis, 
whose sure step would overtake the unjust, the ignorant, 
the wicked. There was no petty vindictiveness in the purest 
conceptions of justice. Indeed, the evolution of civilized 
man's justice out of the natural man's desire for revenge is 
one of the glories of the Greek race. In the law courts of 
Athens began that just and impersonal dealing with a trans- 
gressor which is still, in modern life, an ideal dimmed only 
by malpractice. Furthermore, in the higher realm of ethics, 
the greatest teachers of Greece made clear the spiritual 
grandeur of the reconciliation of vengeance with law. More 
than once in the Athenian theatre a democratic audience, 
composed of sausage-sellers and cobblers, as well as states- 
men and philosophers, was directed step by step up the 
difficult ascent from a sense of injury to a reverence for jus- 
tice. By self-discipline, by insight, by reason, men must 
cleanse their hearts of vindictiveness. If they do not, they 
also partake of injustice and become subject to the law of 
retribution. In the spiritual crisis of Athens, victor in a 
righteous war, Aeschylus — who had fought in the ranks — 
used all his eloquence to persuade the conquerors to desire 
justice, rather than revenge or glory or power. He failed. 
Athens waxed powerful and unjust, and to her, in turn, 
were meted out defeat and shame. Justice will never stay 
the foot of Nemesis. Retribution is the servant of the un- 
forgetting gods. 

And what of Love? Does it deny the law? A thousand 
times, no! But, with a resistless passion, it will crucify 
itself to deliver the world from the necessity of the law's 
condemnation, to prevent the irreparable errors of the un- 
just, to remould even the enemy, to make all men worthy of 
the smile of Justice. And Love's minister is a certain ele- 
ment in Christianity which is often slighted by those who, 
because of use and custom, cannot see the New Testament 
in its starry freshness. On the other hand, this element 
always impresses those who come upon Christian literature 
from ancient roads. It is referred to, for example, by one 
Hellenist, in speaking of both the scientific and the spiritual 
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limitations of the gifted Greeks : "Since their day the floor 
of heaven which they thought solid, has been shattered, 
and revealed abysses of infinite space behind; and in the 
world of the spirit an analogous enlargement was made, 
when Christianity broke up the old limitations of humanity 
and spread a belief in its infinite possibilities." 

Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may abound in hope. Words like these, of 
infinite renewal and refreshment, fell suddenly, strangely, 
upon the ears of men and women whose moral search had 
terminated in an offended justice and an inexorable retribu- 
tion. They stirred despairing souls to the ecstasy of a new 
life. Hope for man, faith in man, belief in man's rebirth 
after spiritual death, these fill the early Christian records 
with a flood-tide of vitality which breaks down every bar- 
rier raised by the reason of the Greeks. Sin is not conclu- 
sive. Always there is hope for that transformation of the 
sinner which will bring salvation. The judgment of the 
founder of Christianity on whole cities that would not re- 
pent was terrible and relentless. But hope enlarges infi- 
nitely the possibility of repentance, of reparation, of regen- 
eration. Hope heralds a God who can do abundantly above 
all that we ask or think. Hope is a compound element in 
that charity toward men which is more precious than the 
tongues of men and of angels. Hope leaps from the seen 
to the unseen and clothes waiting in the fair garment of 
patience. Hope creates what it foresees, brings into being 
what it promises. By hope we are saved. By hope we shall 
save others. 

In the century of its origin Christianity produced among 
its adherents a joy which, in retrospect, is one of the love- 
liest things in history. Those who are sensitive to aesthetic 
impressions always find here an exquisite fragment of 
beauty. Walter Pater made his young Epicurean perceive 
it the first time he heard a group of Christians singing their 
hymns : " It was an expression not altogether of mirth, yet 
of some wonderful sort of happiness — the blithe self-expan- 
sion of a joyful soul in people upon whom some all-subdu- 
ing experience had wrought heroically, and who still re- 
membered, on this bland afternoon, the hour of a great de- 
liverance." The completion of this deliverance seemed to the 
early Christians already at hand, not only for the individual 
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bound to his sin, but for society bound to a sinful order. To 
this extent Christianity at its inception was a religion of 
social values and aims. The Roman government perceived 
this, and, although widely tolerant of more powerful for- 
eign religions, fought this weak little sect with every engine 
of repression. It is one of the oddities of history that a re- 
ligion suspected by Rome as a form of seditious revolution 
should, twenty centuries later, be scorned by revolutionists 
as a support of the established order. But the early Chris- 
tians, in a certain magnificent ignorance and exalted folly, 
believed that the spirit was to remake the world swiftly, 
ending the material order altogether, even, perhaps, within 
their lifetime. They foresaw no long future for the world, 
in which defeat could follow defeat. They perceived, as 
in a vision, that love could make all things new. But they 
had not seen this principle fail of acceptance through two 
thousand years. We are the victims of our wider experi- 
ence. Today, to be sure, many a man knows in his own 
life the joy of a great deliverance, but as members one of 
another, citizens of our several countries and of the world, 
we do not yet know, nor do we foresee in the near future, 
a common redemption. The joy of the first Christian com- 
munities is gone with the simplicity of their knowledge. 
It is enshrined in history, even as is the harmony of 
Periclean Athens, evanescent and beautiful, a dream and— 
perchance — a prophecy. 

But no knowledge and no experience need bring to an 
end the hope of Christianity. On the contrary, we may 
abound in it, for it is faith in man's limitless possibilities 
for beneficent renewal. It is not an easy buoyancy, or a 
visionary dreaming. It is the minister of a love which is 
God. We may hope even amid the long-entrenched selfish- 
ness which is driving men to revolution. We may hope even 
within a revolution which is conceived in hatred and dedi- 
cated to another form of selfish power, a revolution which, 
so far, seems only to promise a change without newness, a 
metamorphosis without regeneration, a new material order 
without a spiritual reanimation. For Christianity affirms 
that in man resides the spirit which is forever capable of 
creating anew, in diviner form, his own manifold works. 
Man hates today, but will love tomorrow, grasps today, but 
will give tomorrow, is governed today by the flesh, but to- 
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morrow will crucify it that the soul may live. Today man 
reaps wars and violence, misery and fears. Tomorrow he 
will garner peace and freedom and well-being and happi- 
ness. 

If Christianity is, indeed, an expression of the renew- 
ableness of the world, it will probably survive any social 
revolution which denies it, as it has survived the govern- 
ments which have travestied it. Those among us who are 
inclined to believe this make no claim for the permanence 
of Christian forms. They may be only the body of other 
times than those which are to come. Every Christian ob- 
servance of our own day may come to an end. Christian 
churches may crumble with other insignia of our civiliza- 
tion. Even Jesus of Nazareth might pass from man's 
memory. But Christ shall live in every incarnation of love 
and hope, in every resurrection from the soul's death, in 
every deliverance from the spirit^ darkness. The light of 
dawn is not quenched because physicists restate the laws of 
transmission. After nights of terror, above horizons still 
black and thunderous, lo! there shines anew the bright, the 



morning star. 
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